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AGRICULTURE. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


SILK. 

Mr Fessenpexn—The measures adopted by the 
Federal government, to encourage the introduc- 
tion of the culture of silk in the United States, 
have excited universal attention and interest, es- 
pecially among the well informed and most intel- 
ligent part of the community, from a well founded 
hope of the ultimate success which may be expected 
in the undertaking. It is probable therefore that 
the exhibition of a few skeins of the most esteem- 
ed silks of Italy, would prove generally agreeable 
at the present time, to our fellow citizens, and 
that ocular demonstration, being thus added, to 
the description often given in the public prints, of 
of the richness and beauty of this article, it would 
have a useful and encouraging tendency. Allow 
me, then, to transmit you herewith, for the pur- 
pose above mentioned, skein samples of the fol- 
lowing silks. 








No. 1. a white Novi raw Silk of 4-4 cocoons. 


2. a Fossombrone* do. Sublima. 

3 a do. do. of second sort. 
4. a Pesaro do superfine. 

5. a Bologna do. of first sort. 

6. a do. do. of second sort. 
7. a Friuli do. of first sort. 

8. a do do. of second sort. 
9. a Rimini do. 
10. a Milan do. superfine. 

Il. a do. do. of 5-6 cocoons 


12. a Bengal raw Silk of the English East 
India Company, of the filature of Cos- 
seinbuzar, quality B. 

13. ado. as above, filature of Commercolly, 
quauty B. 

14. a do. filature of Gonnateen, quality B. 

15. an Organzine of Piedmont, filuture of 
Cerie, fineness of 24d. 

16. a do. filature of Racconis, fineness of 27-28 

17. a do. filature of Sacerdoti, fineness of 30d. 

18. a do. filatsre of Fero, fineness of 34-36. 

19. an Organzine of Bergam, of the home fila- 
ture of Antonio & Fratelli Sozzi. 

20. ado of the home filature of Gio: Batta: 
Matfeis. 

21. an Organzine of Bergam of first sort. 

22. 8 do. of second sort. 

23. an Organzine of Milan, of the quality of 
26-284. 

24. a do. 

25 a do. of Bresica, superfine. 

26. a du. of Milan, of second sort. 


The raw ailks are such, as are wound from the 
cocoons immediately after the worms have done 
spinning. In the filatures, they wind from 4 to 
14 cocoens into one thiead more or less accord 
ing to the quality of the silk they wish to make ; 
the natural gum of the silk makes the threads unite 
and adhere so completely, as they come out of the 
hot water wherein they are immersed atthe time of 
winding, that they become one single thread, and 
are not to be again separated. The excellence of 
a raw silk, depends not only upon its fineness, but 
also upon its being. perfectly even and clean. If 


do. 34 36d. 





an additional or more cocoons are introduced oc- 
casionally in the process of winding, 


‘zines, I shall now make some reference to the 


the silk is| sample skeins, which are under our consideration ; 


thereby rendered uneven; if care is not taken, and first, [ wish to point out skein No. 1, being a 


whilst winding, to keep the thread clear and free 
of the barr and of the floss of the cocoon, the silk 
is thereby rendered foul ; 
reduce considerably the value of the article. 

In Piedmont the great perfection of their raw 
silks renders them so eminently adapted for or 


those imperfections will | 


white raw silk of Novi, of the extreme fineness of 
4 cocoons ; there is but a small quantity of such 
silk made, it is beautiful and perfect, is generally 


| white, and is not to be surpassed, nor even equal- 


ganzines, that they seldom, if ever, export them to | 
|greater number are yellow, but a constant atten- 
‘tion to select white cocoons for seed, will after a 


foreign markets. they work them into organzines, 
and thereby increase the original value of the silk 
froin thirty to fifty per cent. 

An organzine, which is also denominated thrown 
silk, is made by twisting two threads of raw silk 
together, at the same time that each thread re 
ceives a separate twist by itself; this is perform- 
ed by machinery of ingenious complex, and costly 
construction, set in motion by water power. The 
beauty of the organzine consists in being made of 
silk prime in its kind, and in heving its twist per- 
formed in a perfect stile of evenness; the manu 
facture of certain goods requires a harder twist 
than others, and much depends also upon the hab- 
its and ideas of the manufactnrers. Generally 
speaking, the manufacturers of Lyons require or- 
ganzines of a much harder twist than those of 
London, and in both countries, the ribbon manu- 
factory requires the hardest twist of any. 

The fineness of an organzine is determined by 
weighing a certain number of yards, the weight is 
the denomination of its quality; there are ma- 
chines so Constructed, that after placing the or 
ganzine of a winder, the machine will wind the 
fixed number of yards and stop. I transmit you 
herewith a list of the filatures of Piedmont in the 
year 1783, with the names of the proprietors, and 
the number of bales which they manufactured 
yearly ; 1t cannot be a matter of general interest, 
but may be, perhaps, an object of curiosity 
with some of your readers, and might be deposit- 
ed with the samples for their inspection. In_ all 
the districts of Italy where the raw silks, and the 
organzines, are made with care, they bear precise 
and determined appellations: thus the raw silks 
are styled, according tothe number of cocoons 
wound together; viz. 4.4 cocoons, which mean a 
thread wound all the time with four cocoons; or 
5-6 cocoons, that is, varying occasionally one co 
coon, when the natural unevenness of the thread 
makes it needful to introduce into play one addi- 
tional cocoon to preserve the evenness of the silk ; 
this requires great nicety, practice and judgement 
on the part of the winders, who are always women 
These correct denominations are altogether in 
practice in Piedmont. Further south in Italy, the 
people are less intelligent, less careful, and their 
denominations are vague ; thus they use to distin- 
guish their various qualities by the appellations of 
superfine, fine, first and second sorts, which have 
no precise meaning ; in the same bale one skein 
varies from another, and in the same skein the 
thread runs uneven, sometimes to an extreme.— 
Such silks, which constitute a considerable por- 
tion of the produce of Italy, are unfit for the man- 
ufacture of the best piee@igoods. 

Having thus endeavored to explain, in some 
measure, the nature of the Raw Silks and organ- 








led, | believe, by any other, either in Italy or else- 
where; the worms are apt to spin promiscuously 
white and yellow cocoons, although the much 


time, procure a majority of that colour, which is 
valued for certain goods, which require a very 
clear and perfect colour. The sein next in tine- 
ness is No». 2. Fossombrone sublima, these are 
very fine and beautiful silks, but not to be compar- 
ed for perfection, evenness, cleanness, &c. to the 
Novi; when the Novi sold in the London market 
for 33 shillings sterling per pound of sixteen 
ounces, the best Fossombrone was not worth more 
than 36 for the pound of twenty four ounces. The 
Pesaro No. 4, is made in a neighboring village to 
Fossombrone, but their silks are always fifteen 
per cent. at least inferior. The Friuli Nos. 7 and 
8, deserve to be pointed out as silks of peculiar 
elasticity and firmness; they are made in the 
mountainous parts of the state of Venice, and have 
been always much esteemed for the gauze manu- 
factory. 

The Bologna silks, Nos. 5 and 6, are of much 
merit and superior to the Milan Nos. 10& 11, and 
Rimini No. 9, in point of evenness and cleanness. 
The organzine Nu. 15, being of the filature of 
Cerie, and of the title of 24d. is about as fine as 
any generally made in Piedmont, or any other 
country, altho’ a few bales are made occasionally 
as fine as 20 and 22d. The title of 27-28d. fila- 
ture of Raconis, No. 16, is a fineness much used, 
and it is seldom that any manufacture requires 
finer ; the evenness of thread and of twist of the 
Piedmont organzines, No. 15 to 18, end the clean- 
ness of their thread may bear critical observation; 
next to the Piedmont organzines, those of Bergam, 
upon our sample cards, deserve attention, and first 
and best is No. 19, filature of Sozzi; next that No. 
21) of Maffeis ; both of them are of their Filanda 
di Casa, home filatures ; these wealthy silk makers 
are generally the owners of several filatures ; 
those at a distance are entrusted to the superin- 
tendence of agents, but the home filature receives 
the personal attendance of the owners, who attach 
a considerable pride to their perfection. 

I wish to call your particular attention to the 
three samples Nos. 12, 13.14; they are raw silke 
from the filatures of the English East India Com- 
pany in Bengal, raised in the open air upon the 
Mulberry trees, where the worms are set to feed, 
and left until they have made their cocoons; the 
quality of the silk raised in this easy way, is por- 
ous, and weak, inferior in beauty of colour and 
brilliancy, by 50 per cent.to the value of the silke 
of Italy. These sample skeins I procured from 
London through the means of my respected cor- 
respondent, Timothy Wiggin, Esq. formerly of 
Boston, and to whom I sent a note of the sorts 
and qualities I deemed to be most fitto answer 
the purpose, I received them by return of the 
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packet, an. Mr Wiggin declined making any 
charge for their cost, expressing his wish to con 
tribute by this liberality to the success of the un- 
dertaking. 

I shall close these notes on the favorite topics, 
of the desirable addition which silk would make} modied by preparing the cream properly. Incor- 
to the products of our country, by observing that porate a little pure vinegar with the first quart of 
every natural indication of the soil and climate} cream, that it may sour; eollect the quantity to 
appears to encourage us with a promise of success; pe churned; if it be not sour, add a little more 
where the food may be made to grow freely, there yinecar, and warm it till it is sour, then heat it 
surely, the creature appointed by nature to con- ‘scalding hot. Let it then stand two days, and we 
sume it, will prosper and delight; it is a fact be are sure to have good butter in the winter.” 
yond doubt, that the white mulberry does thrive The milk of some cows is more difficult to churn 
in our clit te without requiring any peculiar care, than that of others; and some milk yields more 
and is, I believe, never injured by caterpillars, nor gnq better butter than that of others. It is there- 
any other insects, and it is also a fact that this fore well to put every cow’s milk by itself—at 
tree will grow well on light loamy, and gravelly Jost till its quality is discovered, and then ascer- 
lands, and furnish, there, a food superior in quali- tain by separate churnings its comparative value. 





given some other rules en the making of butter, 
which may be seen in the page above referred to. 
A writer for the N. F. Farmer, vol. iv. page 217, 
says, “f found by experiment, that the uncertainty 





of fetching butter in the winter, may be easily re. | 





ty, to what it would give upon richer and moister 
ground; whereby some of our plains, and other 
poor lands, might be brought, in time, to enrich 
their owners; another natural indication, which 
in Europe is held conclusive, almost to a proverb, 
is that our soil and climate, in the middle and 
southern parts of New England, are such as to in 
sure constant and abundant crops of Indian corn. 

Where Indian corn grows freely, 

There is also a silk country. 

The south of France, Piedmont, and Italy are 
Indian corn countries ; Piedmont in all its abund- 
ance, cherishes its Indian corn, and there is not a 
meal there, upon the table of the opulent or of the 
poor, which is deemed complete, without the na- 
tional dish called by them poulinta, something 
like hasty pudding. 

Giving a hearty good wish, for the suc: ess of 
your endeavors, to hasten the time, when the 
gilded vanes of silk factories, shall shine in the 
brightness of our New England skies, 

t remain truly, Mr. Editor, your friend, &c. 

J. M. G. 

May 22, 1828. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
MAKING BUTTER. 

Mr. Fessenpen,—By the earnest solicitations 
of a number of my neighbors, I am induced to ask 
information of you, through the medium of your 
useful paper, on the following subject: Many of 
my neighbors say, that after churning their cream 
(of about a week’s dairy) a whole day, they are 
disappointed in getting butter. Some have bee: 
disappointed in this way, of late, in half a cozen 
instances in succession. If you have it in your 
power, please give the reason why it is so, and 
how it may be remedied, through the New Eng- 
land Farmer. 

Your ob’t. and humble servant, 
J. D. DORRNING. © 

Kennebunkport, (Me.) 21st, May, 18:28. 

By the Editor. We know nothing on the sub- 
ject of making butter, which is derived from per- 
sonal observation. But we have had some con- 
versation onthe process with those experimentally 


See N. E. Farmer, vol. iv. page 350. 
| sikeach 
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HORSES. 
| Mr. Fessennen,—I observe in one of your late 
/numbers that three stallions are expected at this 
port from England. Most of the names in their 
pedigrees are new names to me; as they are 
written. If T may be allowed to make a remark 
‘upon the subject it is to state that one of them, 
| Barefoot, is of a particularly advantageous blood, 
‘and not one of the refuse horses that are sent 
here to poison our stock, bat one of first-rate de- 
cided reputation at home. He is unquestionably, 
a horse of the highest reputation in England that 
has ever been brought young. He is, I believe, 
only eight years old, of a far superior class to a 
\horse like Messenger. Before reading that com- 
munication T had not the slightest knowledge of 
the circumstances under which they were to come 
to this country. Yours, &e. J.L. ELWYN. 
Boston, May 25, 1828. 
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EXTRAORDINARY COW. 
Mr. Jereminh Stickney, of Rowley, has a cow 
'of a large size, and of a dark red color, remarka- 
‘biy well proportioned, and handsomely built, six 
_years old, which recently produced a cow calf, 
| weighing on the day of its birth, one hundred and 
‘twenty pounds. On the day the calf was two 
| weeks old, it was again weighed, and found to 
have gained forty-three pounds ; averaging an in 
crease of a little more than three pounds a day. 
|The calf is of the same color of the cow ; and is, 
lin every respect, as well built and proportioned. 
Besides supplying the calf, the cow now affords 
six quarts of milk, of the richest kind, daily. She 
had been wintered on common keeping, which in 
this place ts salt hay. 
Rowley, May 22, 1828. 
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HORTICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT. 
Mr. Fessenpen,—In your last paper is a notice 
of an experiment by a fair horticuiturist, on the 





acquainted with it. Milk or cream before it can application of hot water to the roots of peach trees. 
be converted into butter must have curdled or|A similar application was made by me last year, 
soured, as well as have its elementary particles | at the suggestion of Prof. Nuttall, by whom | was 


separated by agitation or churning. Mr. De Witt 
says, (see page 332 of the present vol. of the N. 
©. Farmer,) “milk must have naturally soured, 
without any help but a little quantity of sour 
milk and especially without warming it ;” and has 


linformed that it had been practised by a friend of 
his near Philadelphia, for several years with great 
success. Although a destroying my trees, 
I laid bare the larger r and scalded them ; the 
trees received no injury, and are now in health. 





| have extended the use of hot water to beds in 

; which radishes and other vegetables are cultivat- 

‘ed, scalding the earth before sowing the seeds ; by 

which means, I have destroyed the larve of many 

insects with which a rich soil is so upt to be re- 

plete. A SUBSCRIBER. 
Cambridge, May 27, 1828. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





FRUIT TKEES. 

Mr. Fessenpen,—I send you enclosed, a com 
munication, on the subject of new fruits just receiv- 
ed, for insertion in your Farmer. 

Respectfully, 
WM. PRINCE. 

The following collection of fruits has been pre- 
sented to me, by John Braddick, Esq. of Boughton 
Mount, one of the most eminent and intelligent 
members of the Horticultural Society of London : 





PEARS. 
Forme de Marie Louise, the best autumn stand- 
ard, ripe in Nov. and Dec. ° 


William’s Bon Chretien, autumn standard, ripe 
in Sept. and Oct. 

Aston Town, same qualities as above. 

Belle Lucratif, standard, ripe in Aug. 

Napoleon, wall, ripe in Dec. 

Present de Malines, wall, Dec. and Jan. 

Passe Colmar, wall, Jan. and Feb. 

Marie Louise, wall, Nov. 

Poir d’Anana, wall, Jan. till March. 

Poir 4’Auch, wall, Jan. till March. 

Dutchesse d’Angouleme, not yet fruited. 

Neilis d’hyver, wall Dec. and Jan. 


APPLES. 

Graveinstein. 

Red Astracan. 

Hunt’s. Duke of Gloucester. 

Seedling Nonpareil. 

Nonpareil. 

Ashmede’s Kernel, 

Luccomb’s Pine. 

Merton Nonpareil. 

Cornish July flower, a fine keeping apple. 

Kentish fill basket. 

Beauty of Kent. 

Kentish Conqueror, keeps till May. 

Sweeny Nonpareil. 

Emperor Alexander. 

Golden Harvey. or Brandy apple—a fine deser: 
fruit, keeps till April. 

Wellington, a fine keeping apple. 

Kerry Pippin, an Irish desert apple. 

Court Pendu, plat et rougeatre, a French desert 
keeping appie. 

Court of Wick, the best of the seedlings, raised 
from the old Golden Pippin. 

Crofton, or Irish Nonpareil. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Knevett’s Pine. 

Wilmot’s Superb. 

Aberdeen Hautbois. 

Early Glove. 

Bishop’s Orange, 

Cinnamon. 

T 1m happy to state that nearly the whole num- 
ber were received in good order, and several have 
been engrafted from each kind of the apples and 
pears with every prospect of success ; several of 
the kinds had been previously received by me and 
considerably increased. 

Flushing, Long Island, May 22, 1828. 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


DESTROYING BUGS ON VINES. 

Mr. Fessenpven,—The season is approaching 
when gardeners may have difficulty in preserving 
their young cucumbers and melons from beipg eat 
by the sinail yellow speckled bug. 





A cheap and easy remedy. I accidentally discov- 
ered one evening, (a few years ago,) by seeing | 
them fly into the candle. The next evening about | 
dark, I built several light blazing fires in my gar- | 
den, and repeated them several evenings: they all 
disappeared, and [ expect were burnt to death. 

Since that, if I see any of them in my garden, I 
build a few such evening fires, and receive no 
dumage from them; indeed, they appear to be 
nearly exterminated from the premises. 

SAMUEL PRESTON. 

Stockport, Pa. May 19, 1s2s. 


SIGNS OF A POOR FARMER. 

He grazes his mowing land late in the fall, and 
his pastures early in the spring, and consequently 
ruins both. Some of his cows are much past their 
prime. He neglects to keep the dung and the 
ground from the sills of his buildings , and it costs 
him twenty dollars to make repairs when one dol- 
lar’s worth of work woulu have been sufficient if 
performed at leisure time ten years before. He 
sows and plants his land until it is exhausted be- 
fore he thinks of manuring. He has generally too 
much stock, and many of them unruly./ He is al- 
ways sure to have a great deal of stake and pole 
fence. He says that he cannot farm it for want of 
money : this is frequently the case with good farm- 
ers, but you may kuow a sloven by his inattention 
to little things—his children’s shoes are spoiled 
for shoe strings to tie them, or for want of a little 
tallow to supple them— his door hinges comes off 
for want of a nail, and the door is destroyed tor 
want of a hinge, and his mow is trampled on and 
cattle gored for want of a door; and all this loss 
is occasioned by not timely driving and clench- 
ing a single nail. Nothing is in order—he has a 
place for nothing, and nothing in its plece. If he 
wants a gimblet, a chisel, or a hammer, he hunts 
up chamber, out at the barn and corn-house, in 
the cupboard, and lastly when he has spent more 
time in pursuit than it takes him to do the job, he 
finds it duwn cellar. He keeps no stock of the 
smallest thin.s ; ifa button or a bail to a pail 
gives way, ora key to a yoke, or a pin to a sled, 
or a helve to an axe, a string or a swingle toa 
flail, or even a tvoth to a rake, he has none to re- 
place them. “He seldom does any thing in stormy 
weather, or in an evening, and is sure to keep no 
memorandum of little jobs that are to be done. 
You will perhaps hear of his groaning about the 
hardness of the times frequently in a bar room. 
Death and the tax -gatherer he knows must come; 
yet he makes no provisions for either of them.— 
Although he has been on a piece of good land for 
twenty years. ask him for a grafted apple, and he 
will tell you that he could not raise them for he 





_ never had no luck.’ His indolence amd carelessness 


subject him to many accidents. He loses soap or 
cider for want of a hoop—in the midst of his 
busy ploughing, his plough breaks because. it was 
not housed; and when he is reaping away from 
home his hogs break into his garden for want of 


an additional board. He.does not take the advan-. 


tage of his business by driving it when he can, and 
consequently he is like the old woman's son, “so | 
busy that he never does any thing ;” or at least he | 





‘shingles, and clapboards are to be seen off his 


seldom finishes one thing before he begins anoth- 
er, and therefore brings little to pass, and is often 
ta be seen ina great hurry. He is seldom neat 
in his person, ana will sit down to table without 
combing his hair, and suffer his children to do so 
without washing their bands and faces. He fre- 
quently drives his cattle with a club. and is gene 
rally late to public worship. His children are al- 
so apt to be late at school, and their books are 
torn and dirty. He is careless; his children and 
domestics are so too. “As he has no enterprise, so 
he is sure to have no money. If he must have 
money, he frequently wakes great sacrifices to get 
it; and as he is slack in his payments, and buys 
altogether on credit, he pays through the nose for 
every thing. His want of forethonght, economy, 
and exertion makes him poor, and his poverty tend- 
eth to poverty. You will generally see the smoke 
begin to come out of his chimney ‘ong ‘after day 
light in winter. His horse stable is not dailyclean 
ed out, or his horse littered, and curried — Boards, 


buildings month after month, without being replac- | 
ed. He feeds his hogs with whole grain and auf 
fers them to ve much injured for want of a warm 
pen;he seems to live without thinking; if his 
lambs die, or the wool co:nes off his sheep. he does 
not seem to think th tit s for want of care aad 
food. Heis generally a troublesome borrower, 
and frequently forgets to return the thing he has 
borrowed. 

In a word, a poor farmer in the strict sense of 
the word, is a poor creature—he is a poor hus 
band, a poor father, a poor neighbor, and a poor 
citizen. A good farmer may be poor, but a poor 
farmer cannot act his part well: in other words, 
he cannot be good as a man or as a christian. 








EXTRACTS FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Seed.—Let your seed be such as you would 
wish to have vour future crop—the best of the kind. 
As the largest animals produce the most profita- 
ble stuck, so it is in vegetables: the largest seed 
of the kind, plump and sound, is the best, being 
well ripened, and kept from injuries of weather 
and insects. 

Commonly speaking, new seed is to be prefer- 


moisture in fresh turned up soil, that softens the 
seed to swell and germinate quickly, and nour- 
ishes it with proper aliment to proceed in its 
growth with vigor, but which is evaporated soon 
after from the surface. 

Evelyn says, seeds forthe garden cannot be 
sown too shallow, so they are preserved from 
birds, for nature never covers them. 

Steeps are use to render the seed more fruitful, 
as preservations against distempers, and to pre- 
vent worms from eating it. 

[There are many well attested fatts to prove 
the utility of steeping seed for sowing In some 
dry seasons, especially, the steeping of the seed 
or not steeping of it, makes the difference of a 
good crop or no crop atall. Steeps may be cham- 
ber lie, the draining of a dung bill, or a weak so- 
lution of saltin water. In either of these the 
seed should be soaked eight or ten hours; when 
taken out, sprinkle over it» quantity of newly 
slacked lime, or plaster of Paris, or even ashes, 
stirring the seed until every grain is covered — 
This operation is done immediately before sow- 
ing.} 

Toll relates that a ship load of wheat was sunk 
near Bristol in autumn, and afterwards, at ebbs, 
all taken up, after it had been sonked in sea wa- 
ter; but being unfit for the miller, the whole car- 
go was bought up by the farmers, and sown in 
different places. At the following harvest all the 
wheat in England happened to be smutty, except 
the produce of this b ined seed, and that was all 
clear from smuttiness This accident has justifi- 
ed the practice of brining ever since, in most 
parts of England. 


Liverwort.—A correspondent of the National In- 
teligencer gives some interesting particulars of 
the Hepatica Triloba, or Liverwort, the valuable 
properties of which. in pulmonary complaints. have 
so recently been discovered, ani in many instan- 
ces successfully tested. The plant, it appears, wae 
cultivated in England, by Gerard, as long ago as 
the year 1596. There are two distinct varieties 
of the species —'he one obtusa, “ having the lobes 
of the leaves rounding, obtuse ; the other acuta, 
having the lobes of the leaves acute.” The for- 
mer is found in forests, the latter on mountains. 








red to old, as growing more luxuriantly, and com. 
ing up the surer and quicker. As to the age of 
seeds, at which they may be sown and germimiute, 
it is uncertain, and depends much how they «re | 
preserved. 

Seeds of cucumbers, melons, gourds, &c. which 
have thick horny coverings, and the oil of the) 
seed of acold nature, will continue good for ten, 


fifteen, or even twenty years, unless they are kept | 


' 


Dr. Hereford has communicated another article 
on this subject, in the same paper. It is in reply 
toa writer in a late Eastern pxuper, who thinks 
that the Liverwort is useless in cases where the 
lungs have become so far diseased, as actually to 
discharge pus.) This opinion is controverted by 
Dr. H. who affirms that the medical virtues of this 
plant have been known to operate successfully, in 
many instances, even after that alarming symptom 


in a very warm place, which will exhaust the veg- aie appeared, and when extensive ulcerations of 
etable nutriment in a twelve month ; [three years ‘that organ must have existed This is a most en- 
for cucumbers, and four for melons, is generally  -ouraging consideration, and one which shonld 


thought to be best, as they shoot less vigorously | 
than newer seeds, and become more fruitful. ] 

O ly seeds whose coats, though they are not so| 
hard and close as the former, yet sbounding with 
oil «f a warmer nature, will continue good three 
or four years, as radish, tarnip, rape, mustard, &c. 

Seeds of umbelliferous plants, which are for the 
most part of a warm nature, lose their growing 
faculty in one, or at most two years, as parsley, 
carrots, parsnips, &c. 

Peas and beans of two years old are by some 


| 





preferred to new, as likely to straw. 
Sowings should be lfilteraily performed on fresh 
dug er stirred ground. There is a nutritious 





prompt the thousands of consumptives with whick 
our country unfortunately abounds, to an immedi- 
ate persevering trial of this panacea. It is neces- 
sary that special caution be used in order to obtain 
the genuine plant—as mistakes may not only 
prove fatal, butresult in a.loss of public confidence 
in the properties of an herb, which, when .gen- 
uine, is of the highest value to afflicted man. 
Boston Bulletin. 





The importation of tea from Canton to New 
South Wales, within the last two years, has been 
carried on to such an excess, that this article is 
almost as cheap at Sidney as sugar. 
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From the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository. | 
MAKING CHEESE. 

The milk is universally eet tor cheese as soon 
as it comes from the cow. I'he management of 
the curd depends on the kind of cheese ; thin 
cheese requires the lest labor and attention. 

Breeking the curd is done with the band and 
dish. The finer the curd is broken the better, 
particularly in thick cheeses. he best color of 
this kind of cheese is that of bees wax, which is 
produced by Annotta, rubbed into the milk after 
it is warmed. The dairy woman is to judge of the 
quality by the color of the milk, as it differs much 
in strength. The runnet is prepared by taking 
some whey and salting till it will bear an egg; it 
is then sufferec to stand over night, and in the 
morning itis skimmed and racked off clear ; to 
this is added an equal quantity of water brine, 
strong as the whey, and into this mixture, some 
sweet briar, thyme, or some other sweet herbs— 
also a little Llack pepper and salt petre ; the herbs 
are kept in the brine three or four days, after 
which it is decanted clear from them. Into six 
quarts of this liquor four large calves’ bags or) 
more properly called calves’ stomachs are put.—| 
No part of the preparation is heated, and fre- 
quently the calves’ bags are only steeped in cold 
salt and water. Turning the milk differs in dif- 
ferent dairies; no two dairy women conduct exact- 
ly alike. 

Setting the milk too hot inclines the cheese to 
heave, and cooling it with cold water produces a 
similar effect. The degree of heat varies accord- 
ing to the weather. The curd when formed is 
broken with what is called a treple cheese knife. 
The use of this is to keep the fat in the cheese ; 
itis drawn the depth of the curd two or three 
times across the tub, to give the whey an oppor- 
tunity of running off clear; after a few minutes 
the knife is more freely used, and the curd is cut 
into small pieces like chequers, and is broken fine 
in the whey with the hand and a wooden dish.— 
The curd being allowed about half an hour to set- 
tle, the whey is laded off with the dish, after it is 
pretty well separated from the curd. 


It is almost an invariable practice to scald the 





curd. The mass is first broken very fine, and then 
the scalding whey is added to it and stirred a few | 
minutes ; some make use of hot water in prefer- | 
ence to whey, and it isin both cases heated ac- 
cording to the nature of the curd; if it is soft, 
the whey or water is used nearly boiling; but if 
hard, it is only used a little hotter than the hand. 
After the curd is thoroughly mixed with the hot 
stuff, it is suffered to stand a few minutes to set- 
tle, and is then separated as at the first operation. 
After the scalding liquor is separated, a vat, or 
what is often called a cheese hoop, is laid across 
the cheese ladder over the tub, and the curd is 
crumbled into it with the hands and pressed into 
the vat, to squeeze out the whey. The vat being 

filled as full and as firmly as the hand alone can 

fill it, and rounded up in the middle, a cheese 
cloth is spread over it and the curd is turned out 

of the hoop into the cloth; the vat is then washed 

and the inverted mass of curds, with the cloth 
under it, is returned into the vat and put into the 
press; after standing two or three hours in the 
press, the vat is taken out and the cloth is take: 

off, washed and put round the cheese, and it is re 

placed in the vat and in the press. In abont seven 

oreight hours it is taken out of the press and! 





salted, the cheese is placed ona board and a| 


are pared off if necessary ; another handful of salt: 
is strewed on the upper side, and as much left as_ 
will stick to it; afterwards it is turned into the. 
bare vat without a cloth, und an equal quantity of 
salt is added to it, and the cheese is returned into | 
the press; here it continues one night and the_ 
next morning it is turned in the vat, and contin-- 
ues till the succceding morning, and the curd is 
taken out and placed on the dairy shelf; here 
they are turned every day or every other day, as 
the weather may be. If itis hot and dry, the 
windows and door are kept shut, but if wet or 
moist, the door and windows are kept open night 
and day. 

Cleaning the Cheese.—The cheeses having re- 
mained about ten days after leaving the press, are 
to be washed and scraped in the following man- 
ner; a large tub of cold sweet whey is placed on 
the floor, the cheeses are immersed in it, where 
they continue one hour, or longer if necessary, to 
soften the rind. They are then taken out and 
scraped with a common case knife, with great; 
care, so as not to injure the tender rind, till every | 
part of the cheese is smooth; they are after the 
last operation rinsed in the whey and wiped clean 
with a coarse cloth, and placed in an airy situa- 
tion to dry, after which they are placed in the 
cheese room. The floor of the cheese room is. 
generally prepared by rubbing it with bean or po- | 
tato tops or any succulent herb, till it appears of a} 
black wet colour; on this floor the cheeses are 
placed, and turned twice u week, their edges are 
wiped hard with acloth once a week, and the 
floor is cleansed and rubbed with fresh herbs once | 
a fortnight. They must not lie too Jong or they. 
will stick to the floor. This preparation of the’ 
floor gives the cheese a blue coat, which is con- 
sidered of great consequence. 

Stilton Cheese, how made.—T he Stilton Cheese, 
which may be called the Parmesan of England, is 
not confined to Stilton and its vicinity, for many 
farmers in Huntingdonshire, and also in Rutland 
and Northamptonshire make a similar sort, sell 
them for the seme price, and give them the name 
of the Stilton Cheeses. 

Take the night’s cream and put it into the morn- 
ing’s new milk with the rennet; when the curd is 


| separated let it not be broken as is done with oth- 


er cheese, but take it out, disturbing it as little as 
possible, suffer it to dry gradually in a sieve ; and 
as the whey separates, compress it gradually till it 
has acquired a firm consistence, then place it in a 
woodea hoop and suffer it to dry very gradually | 
on a board, taking care at the same time to turn} 
it daily with close binders round, and which must 
be tightened as the cheese acquires more solidity. 

Skippers in cheese. Wrap the cheese in thin 
brown paper, so thin that moisture may strike 
through soon—dig a hole in good sweet earth a- 
bout two feet deep, in which the cheese must be 
buried about thirty-six hours, and the skippers 
will be found all on the outside of the cheese 
brush them off immediately and you will find your 
“h ese sound and good. 

To prevent cheese having a rancid nauseous fla 
vor. Put about one table spoonful of salt to each 
gallon of milk when taken from the cows in the 
evening, for the cheese to be made the next day 
put the salt at the bott the vessel that is to 
receive the milk ; it w crease the curd and 
prevent the milk from growing sour or putrid the 
hottest nights in the summer. 
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QUINCES. 


handful of salt rubbed all over it, and the edges, This tree may be cultivated by scions and lay 


ers, or by budding on stocks of the same, or on 
the pear, hawthorn, &c. It flourishes best in a 
moist soil, where it produces the greatest crops, 
but will th-ive in almost any good upland soil. It 
requires little attention as to pruning, but must 
be kept clear frem suckers at the root; an occa- 
sional thinning out, however, of superfluous upper 
branehes, where too close and interfering with 
one another, would be advantageous. The orange 
quince is the earliest in ripening, and the pear 
and Portugal next, and the winter being the latest 
of all, may be preserved for a long time, and used 
as occasion requires. 


Chinese Quince. This tree is said to produce 
flowers of a fine red color and pleasant odour, and 
to yield oblong fruit of a beautiful appearance, 
which ripens in October and November ; the fruit 
however, is not considered suitable for the table, 
or equal to other quinces for preserves; and the 
tree must be considered as more calculated for 
ornament than use. 

Japan Quince, or Cydonia Japunica. This was 
formerly called Pyrus Japonica, and it is not till 
latterly that its title has been changed, after the 


discovery that its fruit, when well ripened, is of 


good size and nearly equal to the favorite quinces, 
usually cultivated in our gardens; there are two 
varieties, one with scarlet and the other with pale 
blush colored blossoms, which are very ornament- 
al; the fruit of the two varies also as well as the 
blossom. A third variety, with semi-double flow- 
ers, is now cultivated, but is still rare.—Prince on 
Horticulture. 





EXERCISE. 

Horse riding is one of the most healthy exerci- 
ses that can be adopted. A horse well mounted 
with a good rider, makes a fine appearance ; but 
the present method that is practised in this coun- 
try, of horse riding, is injurious both to the horse 
and rider, on account of the saddle being placed 
almost on the withers, which prevents the horse 
from moving his shoulder blades with ease, which 
is the cause of so many horses falling down, and 
what is called breaking their knees that often 
leaves a blemish during the life of the horse, be- 
sides both the rider and horse make a bad ap- 
pearance, in the eyes of ptoper judges ; likewise, 
the rider does not enjoy the spring of the horse’s 
back, as he would if the saddle was made to con- 
tinue more on the centre of the back, which can 
be easily accomplished, by means of a crupper be- 
ing placed to the saddle, to go under the horse’s 
tail. That part of the crupper that goes under the 
horse’s tail, should have a pad or cushion made 
of soft chamois leather, stuffed with cotton, and 
should not be less than one inch in diameter; this 
will help to elevate the tail, and the horse, with 
his rider, will find more éase. It should be con- 
sidered that the horse carries far more weight on 
his fore legs than on his hind ones, owing to his 
head and neck, and likewise his rider, which is 
the cause of many horses going lame with their 
fore feet—anether cause may be ascribed for the 
lameness of horses, which is, that the smiths that 
shoe them cut down the heels, and pare away the 
frogs and finders that nature has appointed as 0 


:| guard over the coffin and coronet bones of the foot. 


All smiths that shoe horses should well understand 
the anatomy of the foot ; and the owners of them 
should give strict orders that the frogs, hee!~ and 
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finders should not be cut away. I have, for some 
time past, thought of making these remarks, and 
having no pecuniary interest in view, my only 
wish is to remedy what | conceive to be an evil. 
N.Y. Statesman. 








CHEESE. 
There are many people who dislike coloured 
cheese; and we have often heard it suggested that 
it would be desirable that the Agricultural Socie- 





ty should offer one of their premiums for the best 
cheese not colored. We confess we are not with: | 


out our objections—prejudice it may be—against | 


colored cheese ; and knowing there are many good 
dairies in the couniry in which cheese is made of 
a natural complexion, aud being desirous of having 
some specimens of such cheese exhibited at our | 


annual Cattle Show, we now offer a premium ‘blest of men ; and they are the obvious dictates of 


of $2 and the Massachusetts Yeoman for one year, | 
to the person who will exhibit the best specimen 

not less than 40ibs, of cheese not colored, at the 
Cattle Show in this town, on the Sth. of October | 
next—the premium to be awarded by the Commit- 

tee of the Agricultural Society, or by other com-; 
petent and disinterested individuals. The value | 
of the premium we know is inconsiderable ; but | 
perhaps, oy the liberality of other individuals, we | 
may be enabled to increase it.— Worcester Yeoman. 





PINE WOOD AND STEAM BOATS. 

The steam boats are making havoc with this 
kind of fuel. {It will be as scarce and dear bve 
and bye as mahogany. ‘Take the North River for 
instance. Thirteen boats between Alvany and 
New York, consume, it is said, fifteen hundred 
cords per week, the feiry bouts about fourteen 
hundred more. ‘he consumption on the North 
River alone is put at more than three thousand 
cords a week, making at least one hundred thous- 
and cords of wood in eight months, worth 500,000 
dollars. The Sound Boats, also burn their propor- 
tion, perhaps one fourth as much. In one trip we 
were told three hundred dollars’ worth of wood 
was consumed by one of the Sound boats. Where 
is this fuel to came from many years longer ?— 
Coal must be substituted, or we shall have a gen- 
eral clearing in the Northern and Middle States. 
Providence Microcosm. 





CHEAP RECEIPTS, TO INSURE HEALTH. 
1. Rise Early. Walk or ride for an hour or two, 
then eat a hearty substantial breakfast. Let your 
other meals be mederate, and use exercise freely 
(by walking, skipping, or in any other way) before 
going to bed. ‘This receipt has lately been recom- 
mended in strong terms by Sir Astley Cooper, 
and many others of the most eminent physicians. 
and surgeons in London. Its first direction is con- | 
sistent with Franklin’s well known maxin—*Karly 
to bed, aad early to rise, will make a man healthy, 
wealthy and wise.” Its last direction equally a- | 
grees with the well-known couplet—“ After din- | 
ner, sit a while (i. e. a few minutes ;) after cupper, 
walk a mile.” 
2. Keep your feet warm (i. e. by exercise ;)— | 
your head cool, (i. e. by temperance ;) and your | 
body open (i. e. take great care to avoid costive- | 
ness.) This was the golden rule of Boerhaave, the 
greatest physician in modern, or probably in an- 
cient times ; who concluded his advice by saying 
something to this effect--“If people would only 
observe these plain simple rules, and would avoid 








a current of air as they would an arrow, physi- 


SE 


cians would be altogether an useless class of be- 
ings.” 

3. For Children.—* Give them plenty of milk ; 
plenty of flannel ; plenty of air ; and let them bave 
plenty of sleep; and they will seldom, if ever ail 
any thing.” ‘That is, milk is their best dict ; they 
must be warmly clothed; must be much out of 
doors ; and must be always allowed te sleep on till 
they waken of their own accord. 

And now, Mr. Editor, 1 challenge any medical 
man, or any other of your readers, be he who he 
may, to discover any reasonable objection to these 
plain, simple rules, or to offer better. If be can, | 
shall set him down as a wise man, and a bene ac 
tor to the human race. Were they my own it 
would be consummate arrogance to say this, but 
they are the deliberate recommendations of the a- 


nature. 





Yeast.—A method of making what may be call- 
ed a portable or durable yeast, is as follows: 

Take a quantity of hops, suitable to the quantity 
of yeast you intend to muke, boil them well, and 
strain off the water in which they are boiled ; into 
this water stir a suituble quantity of flour, and 
considerable salt, and then add to this a propor- 
ate quantity of good yeast; let this mass rise as 
much as it will; then stir in fine Indian meal till 
it is so thick as that itcan be made into small 
cakes of the size of a dollar or larger. When the 
cakes are thus made, dry them in the sun till they 
are hard, minding to turn them frequently to pre- 
vent their moulding, and then lay them by in a dry 
place, for future use. When you wish to have 
yeast, take one of these cakes, crumble i: to pie- 
ces, pour warm water on it, and let it stand ina 
warm place, and it will soon rise sufficiently to 
make good yeast. A quantity of these cakes may 
be thus made at once, which will last for six 
months or more.—Farmer’s Assistant. 





Bartlet Pear.—This pear Weighs about 10 oz. 
when at full size, shaped like a Bon Chretien, very 
yellow, and slightly tinged with red on oue side ; 
quite juicy, and by many considered a first rate fruit. 
It is not however, equal in flavour to the Seckel, 
or even to the Boston Epergne, but its swe and 
beauty render it greatly admired. It much resem- 


|bles in flavour and consistence the St. Michael, 


and is said to command a high price at market. 
It is no doubt a native, and uppears to have orig- 
inatedin the vicinity of Boston ; and it does not 
seem at all strange that many fine new peurs 
should have originated there, as that city, and its 
eavirons, has for a long period been inhabited by 
a great many gentlemen extremely iutellrgent on 
the suvject of Horticulture, who took much pains, 
atan early date, to introduce te choicest fruits, 
and particularly the finest varieties of pears, of 
which fruit they are skilful connoisseurs. 
Prince on Horticulture. 





Driving Stock.—The driving of live stock to 
the British Provinces of New- Brunswick and No- 
va Scotia has commenced ; and last week a drove 
of some 70 or 80 cattle of excellent appearance, 
and another of about 25 horses, passed this village 
on their way east. What number of men for em- 
ploy, speculation, and beasts for mark., go annu- 
ally from Maine to hegierinces, we know not, 
but probably more than thousand of the form- 
er, and some tens of thousands of the latter. We 


should be obliged to some person better acquaint- 
ed with this business than ourself, for an estimate 
in relation to these matters.— Maine Paper. 


Vinegar.—The method of making tnis liquid out 
of ciuer, wine, &c. is Loo generally known to need 
any description; but Il is not suv generally known 
that a very sharp vinegar may alsu be made out 
of waey. The metuod of makmg it, as described 
by Mr. Genet, is very simple. “Alter having ciar- 
ifed the whey, itis poured Into Casks Will some 
aromatic plants, or eluer bivssows, [us sulls the 
fancy,| anu exposed in open air to the sun, where 
i soon acquires an uncommon degree of acidity.” 
Vinegar may also be made liom the juice of elder- 
berries, mixed with a suitable proportion of water, 
and exposed to the sun, as before mentioned. It 
tnay also be mace from the juice of the black- 
birch, or of the maple, when eituer is boiled down 
sutticiently ; or from tue juice of beets, carrots, 
turnips, potatos, &c. when voiled and the juice 
pressed out, and exposed 10 like manner.—Farm- 
er’s Assistant. 


The Columbian Institute has just received from 
Tangier, in ‘Morucco, some Wheat and Barley, 
which, it is supposed, may form an usetul addition 
tu ihe stock of those grains ulready in the United 
States, particularly i the States and Territories 
south and south-west of Washington. ‘The Insti- 
tute has also received sume seeds and frait of the 
date, which have been sent under u belief that they 
may be successfully cultivated in the most south- 
ern parts of the Union. Tangier, whence those 
grains and seeds are brougitt, is in lat. 35 deg. N. 
Though black frosis are rare, white frosts are fre- 
quent there in January, February, and March.— 
Those members of Congress who may desire to 
obtain a portion of either or all of those objects, 
will please to make kuown their wishes to Mr 
Dickens, the Secretary of the Lnstitute.—NVation- 
al Journal, 


Damp Destroyer.—By placing an unstopped 
bottie or more Open vessel, if convenicnt, contain- 
ing strong sulphuric acid, in any part of the room, 
the moisture becomes rapicly absorbed, and the 
salubrity of the apartment consequently improved. 
Ihe great capacity of sulphuric acid for vapor, and 
the cheapness of the acid, renders this mode of 
absorbing humiuity very economical. 


T'o destroy slugs on land.—Procure some fresh 
lime, and after throwing as much water upon it as 
will reduce it to a powder, sow the lime in a hot 
state upon the lund that is overrun with tie ver 
nin, at the rate vf about twelve bushels to the 
acre. The lime should be 50% n towards the wind 
and falling upon tuem in a fermented state, uw will 
instantly kill them. 


Fire by Laghtning.—Ou Saturoay might, the 
27th. inst. between | and 2 o’clock, the barn of 
Mr. Anson Whaples, of Weathersfield, (Newing- 
tun Parish) was consumed by liyutuing, and his 
cow destroyed by the same siroke : by which event 
of Providence an industrious man has become 
deeply uffiicted and embatrassed.—Conn, Odserv. 

i - . 


' 


| Strawberry.—The common strawberry in a ripe 
|state makes a most excellent dentifrice, sweeten- 
ling the breath and preserving the gums. It is 
‘said that the celebrated Linneus cured himself of 
| gout by a persevering use of strawberries as an 
larticle of diet. 
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' 
(> Skein samples of halian Raw Silk and Organzine, form- 
mg together au assortment of the most esteemed filatures of 
lialy, and exh biting the beauty and the richness of that noble 
product, have been left at the office of the New England Farm- 
er, No. 52 North Market street; with an invitation to all those 
who feel au interest in the introduction of the cultivation ot that 
precious commodity into cur country. to call and view the speci- 
mens alluded to. "Thearticles, together with the case in which 
they are inclosed, were furnished by Mr J. M. Gourgas, of 
Weston, Mass. whose liberal aud patriotic efforts mauifested on 
this and many other occasions, to elicit and direct the efforts of 
American lndusiry to objects which bid fair to promote national 


as well as individual prosperity, ment the thanks and gratitude 
of the community. 


IMPROVED SHORT HORNED BULL. 

(Ls The Bull Botivan, imported and owned by Col. Pow- 
£L, said by the best judgesto be equal to aay animal of the kind 
ia Great Britain; aud belonging io that brauch of the short 
horn family, which is particularly noied for its excellence as 
Dairy - tock, will stand wie ensuing season, at the stable of Col. 
Samven Jaques, Jr. in Charlestown. Mass. 
cow by the season 5. 


Price for each 
Further particulars respecting this su- 
perb animal in our next. 

SALTING BUTTER. 

There is no branch of roral economy in which 
ovr good New Kpgiand house keepers appear to 
be wore deficient than in the manufacture and 
preservation ot butter. With regard to its manu- 
facture we have. in the prese it volume, repeated- 
ly, published ample directions. We have likewise 
given Dr Anderson’s famous recipe for preserving 
butter, page 302 But a friend requests us to pub- 
lish the following receipt which is substantially 
the same with that of Dr Anderson, with some ad- 
ditional directions which he states are very im- 
portant. 

RECEIPT FOR PRESERVING BUTTER. 

“ Take two parts of salt, one part of salt petre, 
and one part of Loaf sugar—pound all fine, and 
then mix them well toyvether. Put one ounce of 
the composition to each pound of butter, taken 
from the churn, and mix it well in with the butter, 
as you formerly did the salt. 

“The salt should be well dried before weighing 
it. Care must be taken in the first place to work 
the butteranlk well out.” 

This receipt differs from that of Dr Anderson, 
which we have repeatedly published, in directing 
that the sugar should be loaf sugar, and that care 
should be taken to dry the salt betore it is used. 

RAISING CALVES. 

Calves should not be suffered to eat any grass 
the first year; and itis cheaper to keep them 
shut up and feed them, as the land sufficient to 
pasture one will well produce hay sufficient -to 
keep two calves through the year, and pay the ex. | 
pense of cultivation, and one year’s growth will | 
certainly be added to the cattle. 

Mortimer, (an English writer) says “The best) 
calves for bringing up, are those calved in April, | 


May and June: because it is seldom that those | enjoined on farmers. In the fourth volume of the | Upon 


ed, April may be as suitable & time as any. 

When calves are weaned, they should not be 
suffered to be with their dams till fall. Neither 
should they be pastured within sight or hearing 
of them. It will cause them to neglect their feed- 
ing ; and they will not forget their habit of suck- 
ing their dams. 

cows. 

Pure water, it is stated in the Domestic Ency- 
clopedia, is an essential article for cows. Dr An- 
derson savs, he knew a man who acquired great 
wealth, by attending to things of this nature, and 
one of his principal discoveries was the impor- 
tance of having a continued supply of the purest 
water that could be obtained for his cows, and he 
would on no account permit a single animal to set 
a foot into it, nor allow it to be tainted even by 
the breath of animals. 

Inflamed teats should be washed with two 
drachms of sugar of lead in a quart of water.— 
Should tumors appear apply a comimon warm mash 
with bran with a little lard. 

To prevent cows from sucking their own milk, 
we are informed that rubbing the teats frequently 
with the most fetid cheese that can be procured 
has proved an effectual remedy ; 


REMEDY FOR TICKS IN SHEEP. 

The following extract is from a communication 
from a friend, in West Boylston, Mass. “ Boil a 
smal] quantity of tobacco, perhaps what grows on 
one thrifty stalk would be enough for halt a dozen 
sheep, in so much water that when it 1s_ boiled 
there shall be 2 or 3 gallons of liquor; let it 
become sufficiently cool, then open the wool along 
the centre of the neck and back of the sheep, and 
with a bunch of tow or some other spongy sub- 
stance put on the ‘ecoction until the skin becomes 
thoroughly moistened therewith, and in a short 
time the ticks will all be destroyed.” 


TO PRESERVE GAKDEN VEGETABLES FROM BEING 
INJURED BY FROST. 
After a freezing night, sprinkle by day break, 
cold water plentifully all over the frozen vegeta. 
etables from a water- pot. 


Fresh oak saw dust strewed on gravel walks, 
will prevent the growth of weeds on them.— Lon- 
don pa. 

DAIRY. 

Pans in which milk is deposited in warm weath- 
er, should, if possible, be placed in shallow troughs 
filled with cold water, supplied at one end froma 
spring, and constantly running out at the other. 
This keeps the milk cool and causes the cream 
and of conrse the butter to be sweet. Churning 
is sometimes difficult in consequence of the thick- 
ness of the cream. In such case it is recommend- 
ed to mix as much or more new milk with the 
cream as there is of the cream, which will save 
much labour in churning. 


SOAKING SEED CORN IN COPPERAS WATER. 
The im: ortance of this cannot be too generally 


'dure the rigour of the first winter. But the cost 48 hours before planting, putting io -opperas is 
‘of rearing them is greater. All things consider-| we used it out. 


It is not easy to use too much 
|copperas. I believe the more the better.” This 
“preparation the writer says, * { am confident is @ 
full and entire remedy against the wire worm, and 
also against birds, who will not eat it after they 
have pulled it up. I am even sanguine in my be 
| lief that it is a preventive against the ravages of 
the cut worm, for I could not otherwise account 
for their not injuring my field, when many of ay 
| neighbors actually lost most of their fields, and 
some of them were under the necessity of replant 

ing.” 

It appears, likewise, that “Mr. Ra!ph Owen, of 
Belchertown, Mass. in Mav last. planted three or 
four acres with corn which had been soaked in 
copperas water; the seed came up well aod not 
a plant was destroyed by worms. An adjoining 
field, planted with corn which had not been steep. 
ed was very much injured.” We have likewise 
been verbally informed by gentlemen, who have 
experienced or wituessed the effects of the above 
mentioned preparation, that it has in every in. 
starce, completely answered the purpose of 4 
preservative against insects ; and it is supposed, 
greatly to accelerate the growth of the young 
plants, by its fertilizing properties. 


POTATOES. 

Many farmers are in the habit of giving raw po- 
| tators to all kinds of stock ; but they are of a wat- 
,ery and griping nature, and accidents have fre- 
| quently happened from their use, before the cattle 
have become accustomed to them. For milch cows 
they are very bad, purging them and rendering 
their milk too thin and poor even for suckling.— 
\If given raw to fatten oxen, good hay and bean 
| meal should be allowed to counteract the watery 
|quality of the roots. There is. however, much 
difference in the nature of potatoes, und the meal; 
approach nearest to the nature of corn; the yel- 
low afford the strongest nutriment.—S. Magazine 


SILK CULTURE. 

A manual on the culture and manufacture of 
silk, has just been printed by order of Congress. 
It was prepared under the direction of Secretary 
Rush. A gentleman of Baltimore has received 
from South Carolina, a specimen of silk raised 
\from a quantity of silk worms’ eggs, by certain 
|ladies in that state. Tre ladies, in a letter, writ- 
‘ten by them, say that they raised five hundred 
_worms with so little trouble, that they propose to 

attempt a million next year. It will be recollect- 
ed, that it was a lady of South Carolina, who first 
introduced the culture of cotton into the southern 
States, about 30 or 40 years ago —M. Y. Enquir 











|  Praiseworthy.—A lad fourteen or fifteen years 
‘old, was saved from drowning in this village, last 
week, by the presence of mind of Joel Bacon, 
lad somewhat older. The younger boy had fallen 
\from a boat beneath the bridge, at the west end 
of the village, in fifteen feet water. He was un- 
jable to swim, and his cries for help drew numbers 
the bridge, who proposed various methods of 
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which come later acquire sufficient vigor to sup- Now England Farmer, page 284, we published a | rendering assistance, by throwihg in ropes, planks, 
port them during the inclemency of the following | communication from a correspondent, dated Glou- | &c- But in the confusion of the moment, though 
winter ; and the cold causes them to droop. and | cester, March 18, 1826, and signed ‘4 Subscriber,’ | PY things were thought of, nothing was done, 
many of them to die.” Muci oftener may this be | recommending the use of copperas water to pre- and the lad had sunk to rise no more by his own 
expected to be the case in this country, where the| serve Indian corn from,the wire worm, from which | exertions. At this juncture, young Bacon, who 
cold in winter is so much more intense. the following is ext ; “I used about one and| Was at work in the tinner’s shop of Mr. Damon, 

Those which come earlier are preferred in this|, half pounds of co s in three pecks of corn. | tao out, threw of his coat, leaped from the bridge, 
‘brought up the drowning lad to the surface, and 





country, being more hardy, and better able to en- \y made the water warm, and soaked the corn ful! 
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swam with him safely to shore. Such is the ad- 
advantage of skili in swimming, and presence of 
mind in the midst of danger. Every boy should 
learn to swim.— Berkshire American. 


— —$—$—— 


Enormous Piz.—There is at present in Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, a Pig of tbe follow- 
ing size: length 9 feet 6 inches ; girth round the 
body 7 teet 4 inches; round the neck 5 feet ; 
heiyiit 3 feet 11 inches, and weight upwards of 
1000 Ibs It was raised on the Island frema 
breed originally from Ireland, and is now «bout to 
be shipped to Halifax for exhibition. It was pur- 
chased for $76. 


Light.—According to some very elaborate ex- 
periments of Dr. Bradley, light moves at the rate 
of 195,248 miles in a second. Other accounts 
state the number of miles at (70,000. The velo- 
city of light, according to the calculations of phi 
losophical investigators, exceeds that of a cannon 
ball by 1,550,000 times. It is calculated that it 
travels from the sun to the earth in eight minutes 
and thirteen seconds. 








Essex farmers.—The amount of English hay car- 
ried into Boston by the farmers of Ipswich, Essex, 
and Hamilton, during the six months ending on the 
3d of March last, was sir hundred and sixty tons 
aud ahalf. The greatest load carried at any one 
tine, was 6,873 pounds. The smallest load was 
3,203 pounds.—Salem Gaz. 


The Society for the Encouragement of Industry 
has offered liberal premiums for a mill for cleans- 
ing buck-wheat ; various prizes for the construc- 
tion of simple instruments for extracting sugar 
from the beet-root; for the importation into France 
and the cultivation of plants, useful in agriculture, 
manufactures and the arts, &c.— French pa. 








Emigrants.— About 500 Swiss emigrants have 





arrived at New York from Havre. The applicants 
for passages were more numerous than could be | 
accommodated by the American vessels. It is 
said that from one district of Switzerland, near | 
6,000 persons were making arrangements to em- 
bark for America. 





Old age.—A gentleman has left at our office, 
{says the Ipswich Journal), a specimen of some | 
thread which he informs us was spun by a Mrs. 
Margaret Wood, of Boxford, on the 29th of April 
last, being the day she completed her one hun- 
dredth year. 





Planting Fruit Trees.—Let it be observed as a 
general rule, always to plant or transplant your 





fruit trees, before a leaf expands or a blossom ap- 
pears ; it is true, that some plant later, but never | 
with equal success. | 





School Boy Capers.—It is evid, that a son of 
Mongo Park, who lately proceeded to the interior 
of Africa, “ has been slain in the 4kimbo country.” | 
Probably elbowed out of existence.—N. E. Week- 
ly Review. 








To preserve Hams.—Hams after being smoked 
may be preserved through the year by packing 
them away in oate. 





Potato Onions should be frequently hoed, and __! 


the earth loosened rownd them, at this season. } 





; Clean castors and a clean table cloth, are essen- | of this herb, (growing in po 
tial ingredients to domestic happiness. , 


Useful Hints relative to Bedclothes, Mattresses; 
Cushions, &c.—The purity of feathers and wool 
employed for mattresses and cushions ought to be 


considered as a first object of salubrity. Animal | Coffin, at au expense of near one thousand dollars, tor the pur- 


emanations may, under many circumstances, be 
prejudicial to the health ; but the danger is still ' 
greater, when the wool is impregnated with sweat, 
and the excrementitious parts of persons who have 
experienced putrid and contagious diseases. Bed- | 
clothes, and the wool of mattresses, therefore, 
cannot be too often beat, carded, cleaned, and 
washed. This is a caution which cannot be too 
often recommended. 

It would be very easy in most situations and 
very effectual, to fumigate them with muriatic gas. 








MILLET. 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 

50 bushels of Millet of superior quality : gentlemen in want of 
this article are requested to call and examine it. 

Also, a further supply of Orchard Grass, Lucerne, Fow! 
Meadow, Mangel Warizel, Sugar Beet, Ruta Baga, Russian 
Flax, Lima Beans, &c. witft several new varieties of Turnip 
Seed from Europe, including the Yellow Malta, Yellow Stone, 
Yellow Aberdeen, &c. A tew barrels fresh White Mustard 
Seed.—Also, Green Citron, Pine Apple, and Pomegranate 
Musk Melons ; Carolina and Long Island Water Melons. 

A further supply of Double Mexican Dahlias. 100 Single 
Dahilias, at the low price of 25 cts. each root. 

With every variety of vegetable and ornamental flower seeds. 

New Variety of Radish. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, a few 
—_— of Long White Summer Naples Radish, a variety high- 
y esteemed in the Southern States. 





Admiral. 
The subscriber informs those disposed to improve by this fine 
imported animal, whose stock is beautiful, that he will be kept 














Bull, Young Com t 

This noble animal, (of the new improved Durham short horned 
stock) is from Admiral and Annabella, presented to the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the promotion of Agriculture, by Sir Isaac 


! 


pose of improving the breed of cattle in his native Stave. He 
will remain at the farm of E. H. Derby, Esq. in Salem, and 
by the direction of the ‘Trustees of the Society, he is to be used 
at $3 tor each Cow, payable in advance. The whole proceeds 
from this animal, (che present season) will he for the benefit of 
the Society. Cows sent from a distance will be taken eare of, 
if desired, at a reasonable charge. 


ROMAN. 4 
A very e'egaut, full blooded borse, imported with a hope of tm- 
proving the breed, will stand this season at the farm of Mr 
Stephen Willams, in Northborough, county of Worcester. 

Roman was purchased in England of the Earl ot Warwieck— 
and his pedigree has been traced in the New Market Stacbook 
trom Childers, the swiftest horse that ever run over New Mar- 
ket course, through eight generations of ihe highest bred horses 
and mares in England, wiheut a single cross of inferior blood 
At 4 years old he won five, and at 5 years old he won four priz- 
es, and has since heat some ot the fleetest horses in England 
over the most celebrated courses 

His colour a very bright bay—black legs, mane. and tail— 
walks and trots well—is \ery good tempered—high nee 
active—full fifteen and a haf hands high, and is considered by 
judges as handsome and well! formed a lrorse as cau be found 
in the country. 

Mares have been sent to him from all the New England 
States, as well as from the remote counties in this State and the 
neighboring towus, and his colts are bandsome and command 
high prices. 

Terms, $20 the season, to be paid before the mares are taken 
away. sthenuals May 16, 1828. 
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Ornamental Flowers. 

For sale at the New Englan! Farmer Seed Store, a large va- 
riety of Jrnamenta! Flower Seeds, in papers of six and a quar- 
ter cents each; iikewise done up im packages comprising 20 
varieties, each sort being labelled, at ¥1 per pachage. 
ll lt le, 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 











for this season only, on the Welles Farm, Dorchester. ‘Terms APPLES. best barre! : 2 25 , ‘00 
s .- ae i te. st, - - - - | De 1% ~ wo oo 
$3. ml6 A.GREENWOOD. ASHES pot, first sort, 2 - - | ton. 107 sul 00 
Gunpowder, &e. | litle aes first sort, - - - \ al or oo 7 - 
Du Pont’s Gun Powder, at 23 to 50 cts. per pound-—Shot— + lint ee : ; > 0 
—Filints and Percussion Caps. Pere — aaa, va “4 pe : =a . — " > 
Also, Alum—Refined Salt Petre—Blue Vitriol, &c. constant- Carve. No. ’ ne ao 3 50) 4 75 
L argo, No. 2, ; , 5 
By E COPELAND? Jr Powder Store, No. 65 Broad street— | RUTTER, inspected. No. 1, new, - | pound. 12 17 
“ae & ’ . ‘ weak » ’ 7 
(LF The Du Pont sold as above, is warranted first quality— CREEES, a ar’ | " 
aad is marked “E. Copeland, jr. Boston,” on the head of the FLOUR a dienes Memebeen.- \bave.| £20. 4 37 
| cask tf Mareh 14 7 } Geuesee > - oy - “ ) 12 ; 37 
- — ——— . eT ne “ a ‘ > 9 > K* 
Landreth’s Nurserics—Near Philadelphia. | Gran st -_ ; - « ede! so as 
From the patronage already extended this Establishment, by | ~ Rye, - - - - % 58 60 
the citizens of Boston and its vicinity, the Proprietors are again Harley - - - 60 0 
| induced to advertise to them their Nurseries, as offering pecu- | Oats, - . - 7 W) 12 
| liar facilities for the acquirements of useful & ornamental vege- HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - ‘pound 10 
table productions. The collection now cultivated by them, con- LIME - . - . - | cask. 70, 1:00 
sists of an immense variety of Fruit aud Hardy ‘Ornamenial | PL AISTER PARES retails at - ton. 275, 300 
Trees and Shrubs—Green-house Plants-—Bulbous Roots, aud | PORK, new, clear, - . : barrel. 18 00) 19 06 
| Garden Seeds. The assortment of Fruits is not surpassed in Navy, mess, new, - re 13 5 14.00 
rea! value by any in this country. It embraces most of the cel- Cargo, No. 1, new - 13 50) 14 00 
ebrated kinds of Europe, with all the esteemed varieties which SEEDS. Herd’s Grass, “y : - ‘bushel. 187 200 
have originated on this continent. ‘The utmost care has been Orchard Grass, - - yi 5 00 
observed in making the selection, and the whole is now offered Fowl! Meadow, - - . a6 4 00 
as containing none but those most worthy of cultivation. Per- Rye Grass, - - ° ” 4 00 
sons not acquainted with the different varieties by name, and ‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - 5 OO 
desirous to procure choice kinds, by merely stating the time Red Top - . ° : 1 00 
they wish them to ripen, may confidently refer the rest to the Lucerne, - : ° - ound 50 
proprietors, without a fear of disappointment. White Honeysuckle Clover, | 50 
he Ornamental department is rich in native and exotic Red Clover, (northern) —- ' li 12 
Plants—it contains a splendid collection of Green house Plants, French Sugar Beet, - - : 1 50 
most of which are caleulated for adorning in the winter seasons, Mange} Wiartzel, : - os 1 50 
parlours, sitting rooms, &c. with an assortment of Hardy Flow- WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - é, 38 48 
ering Shrubs, and acquisitions are continually making. Merimo, full blood, unwashed, ‘ 20 rs, 
In the portion of ground allotted to Garden Seeds are grown Merino, three fourths washed ‘“ 28 34 
almost every variety of Esculent Vegetables for seeding. The Merino, half & quarter washed 6 L5 30 
method pursued by the Proprietors in this branch, certainly Native, washed, - : - a 22 % 
must obtain for them a preference withs ali who will consider the Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort, - ” 12 45 
subject in the slightest degree. ‘The peparation of those kinds i Palled, Lamb’s, second sert, ; 30 35 
liable to mix in seeding— in short, the whole process of cultiva- Pulled, for spinning, first sort ' 33 37 
tion, in gathering, &c. all being under their own personal sup- reece os 
| erintendence undoubiedly conspires in an eminent degree, to PROVISION MARKET. | | 
‘obviate the errors and impositions,‘unavoidable ina depend- BEEP, best pieces, - - - - ‘pound. 10! 12 
ence on foreign importations, or on careless or inexperienced PORK, fresh, best pieces, . -| « 10 
rowers at home. rs received by Parker & Codman. No. whole hegs, - . - " 6 
31 Congress St. Boston, of whom priced catalogues of the whole VEAL, — - - - - . - ¢ 1 8 
may be had gratis. Persons ordering, may be assured of hav- ,. MUTTON, ~~ - - | « 5| 2 
ing every article well and safely packed and forwarded. |POULTRY, - - + <« - . 12 14 
eb. 15. if D. & C. LANDRETH. | BUTTER, keg and tub, - : : “ ee 22 
Tarragol Roots. saan Lump, best, - - - ; a. ~ = 
, © - - - - - | dozen 2 
For sale at the New Eng] a Seed pea “fo roots | MEAL, Rye, retail, - : z - |bushel. 15 
BO cts. per pot soups, Salads, &c. price sorasun retail, - - . | 4 70 
, “ P . 5 ! Ss, - - . te ad Dw 
Likewise roots of the Chives, in pots, price 37 1-2 cts. per pot. GIDER [accordiv to quality,} barrel.’ 200 2 nn 
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MISCELLANIES. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

The art of conversation is not much better un. 
derstood by the greater part of mankind, than that 
of calculating eclipses. In ordinary society, you 
are usually annoyed by interminable sturies, re- 
lating to the speaker’s private concerns, including 
perhaps a bulletun of the narrator’s health or want 
of health, with “ disorders topical and symptomat- 
ic,” described with disgusting minuteness. Or, if 
the orator happens to choose a different topic, you 
are teased and tantalized by arguments and as- 
sertions inspired by the spirit of contradiction, or 
a love of paradox,in which victory and the dis 
play of intellectual superiority are the manifest 
main springs of the tongue’s perpetual motion.— 
‘The object of conversation should be to amuse or 
benefit the hearer, not solely to display the talents 
and accomp'ishments of the speaker. 

Conversation may be public or private, and many 
things may be said ina private interview, with 
perfect propriety, which would justly cause of- 
fence if uttered before company. No man is wil- 
ling to have his faults, frailties, weaknesses, errors 
or deficiencies carped upon, or even pointed out 


before auditors, more especially strangers. It may | 


be a proof of friendsiip to speak of faults and fol- 
lies to the person who commits them, but to pub 
lish them to others is an act of hostility. which 
nothing buta desire to prevent (not make) mis 
chief can justify. 

Thumping Dividend.—Under this head, an east- 
ern editor ranks 52 per cent. per annum on In- 
surance stock, and the arrival of three children at 
a birth. 


A lady named Mrs. Fortune, lately in London, 
presented her husband with three female twins 
(as paddy would say) at a birth. This is a strik- 
proof of the old adage—* Miss fortunes seldom 
come single.” 





Early Rising.—‘Young Ladies would you im- 
prove your minds ?—know that the morning is the 
best time tostudy. Would you improve your beau- 
ty ?—know that the morning air is the best cos- 
metic. —Would you enjoy pleasure without alloy ? 
know that the sun rising from his yellow couch, 
presents one of the most sublime and beautiful 
scenes of nature. Would you delight your eyes 
and regale your olfuctories ?—know that flowers 


1 ‘ ef io = ° 
are clad in tie best atiire.and send forth the sweet |only to add, that the Italian and inverted hands, 


est perfumes in the morning. Finally, would you 
attend a morning school ?—get up at four o'clock. 


A Rock Fish, alias Streaked Bass, weighing | 
one hundred and ten pounds, was canght in the} 
river Delaware, opposite Billingsport, N. J. on the | 
Wh ult. | 


We have heard of many ifstances wherein fright | 
it is said, has produced very strange effects upon) 
the human system. The following account we 
give upon the authority of a highly respectable 
medicai gentleman resident in London. At the 
time of the funeral of his late Royal Highness the 
Doke of York, a gentleman wel) known for his an- 
tiquarian researches, whose name we withhold, de- 
scended into the Royal cemetery at Windsor,after 
the interment had taken place, and busily engag- 
ed himself in copying inscriptions from various cof- 
fins. While thus engaged, and absorbed in thought 
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he heard the door of the cemetery close with an | astronomy, natural pnilosophy, and chemistry, par- 
appalling sonnd, the taper fell from his hand, and | ticularly with such parts of them as are calculated 
he remained petrified by the knowledge of his | to prevent superstition, by explaining the causes, 


awful situation, entombed with the dead. Hle had) 
not the power to pick up the taper, which was soon 
extinguished by the noisome damp, and he imag- | 
ined that the cemetery would not be re opened un- | 





and thts he must soon from the effects of famine, | 
|be numbered with the dead. He swooned, and 
remained insensible for some time. At length re- 
covering himself, he rose upon his knees, laid his 
‘hands upon a mouldering coffin, and to use his own 
\words, “felt strength to pray.” A recollection 
‘then darted across his mind, that he had heard the 
| workmen say, that about noon they should revisit 
\the cemetery, and take away some plumes. &c. 
| which they left there. This somewhat calmed his 
| spirits. Soon after 12 o’clock he heard the doors 
turn upon their grating hinges, he called for as 
| sistance, and was soon conveyed to the regions of 
;day. His clothes were damp, and a horrible dew 
|hung upon his hair, which in the course of half an 
}hour turned from black to grey, and soon after to 
|white. The pain which he felt in the scapula du- 
ring the period of his incarceration, he described 
\to our informant to be dreadful. This is perhaps, 
| ae best authenticated account upon record of a 
man’s hair turning grey from fright.—-/Muceles- 
\field Courier. 





HEALTH. 

The foundation of all health is regularity in the 
time and quantity of food taken and in the common 
evacuations. If these are strictly attended to, 
every thing will go on well; if suffered to become 
irregular, every thing wi] go wrong. The stoin- 
ach is the primum mobile, as it were, of the consti- 
tution; the cause when disordered, of the most 
| afflicting diseases, and the first thing to be restor- 
ed in order to their cure. — Loudon. 





Female Education.—The branches of literature 
most essential for a young lady in this country, 
‘appear to be, 
| 1. A knowledge of the English language. She 
‘should not only read, but speak and spell it cor- 
/rectly ; and, to enable her to do this, she should be 
‘taught the English grammar, and be frequently 





‘examined in applying its rules in common conver- | 


sation, 

| Q. Pleasure and interest conspire to make the 
|writing of a fair and legible hand, a necessary 
‘branch of a lady’s education—on this head I have 


jwhich are read with difficulty, are by no means 
| accommodated to the active state of business in 
America, or to the simplicity of a republican., 

3. Some knowledge of figures and book-keep- 
ing is absolutely necessary to qualify a young la- 
dy for the duties which await her in this country. 
These are certain occupations, in which she may 
assist her husband with this knowledge, and should 
she survive him, and agreeable to the custom of 
our country, be the executrix of his will, she can- 
not fail of deriving immense advantage from it. 

4. An acquaintance with geography, and some 
instruction in chronology, will enable her to read | 


till another royal interment should take place ;—|_ 


or obviating the effects of natural evil, and such 
as are capable of being applied to domestic or cu 
linary purposes. 








New Agricultural Books. 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, from 
1 ondon, a turther supply of standard works on agriculture, hor- 
ticulture and floriculture, of the latest editions ; among which 
are, 

An_ Encyclopedia of Gardening; comprising the Theor; 
and Pracuce of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arb. rieulwure and 
Landscape Gardening, including all the latest Improvements 
A General H story of Gardening in all Countries; and a sta. 
tistical view of its present state, with Suggestions tor its Future 

rogress, in the [British Isles. By J.C. Loudon, FLAS. HS 
&e.  Hlustrated with many hundred Eagravings ou wood, by 

jranston. Fitth Edition. r 

{n Encyelopedia of Agriculture; comprising the Theory aud 
Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying Out Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property; and the cultivation and 
economy of the Animal and Vegetable Productions of Agricul- 
ture, including all the latest Improvements ; a General History 
ot Agriculture in all Countries ; and a statistical view of its pres- 
ent state, with suggestions tor its future progress in the British 
Isles. By J.C. Loudon, F.L.S., HuS., &ce. Author of the En- 
cyclopedia of Gardening. Tlustrated with upwards of eight 
hundred Enxgravings on wood, by Branston. 

The Science of Horticulture: comprisiug a practical system 
for he Management and ‘Training of Fruit-‘Trees, exemplified 
by sketches from trees actually trained Also a Comparative 
Invesugation of the Foundation and Application of the Physio- 
logical Principles o Mr Kirwan. Sir Humphry Davy, Mrs. Ib- 
betson, and Messrs. Hitt, Forsyth, and Knight” Second Edition 
To which are added, an Essay on the Cultivation of the Pine- 
Apple, describing and exemplifying by sketches, an Improved 
Arrangement for furnishing every necessary Degree of Lieat 
by Steam, and of applying it to every required Purpose : ihe 
results of a course of experiments in growing Peaches and Nec- 
tarines, in pots, in a couservatory. by Joseph Hayward. Sec- 
ond Edition. 

The Fruit Grower’s Instructor; or, a Practical Treatise on 
the Cultivation and Treatment of Fruit Trees: containing a 
cescription of the Apple Fly, commonly called the American 
Blight, which causes the Canker in Apple Trees, with an Effec- 
ual Remedy. By G. Bliss. 

A Treatise on the Improved Culture of the Strawberry, R asp- 
berry, Gooseberry, and Currant; in which are pointed out the 
best methods of obtaining ample crops of these fruits. ‘To which 
are prefixed Descriptions oi the most esteemed Varieties. Third 

| edition, with coloured plates. By Thomas Haynes. 

The Green House Companion; comprising a general course 
| of Green-House and Conservatory Practice throughout the year; 
a Natural Arrangement of all the Green-House Plants in culti- 
| vation; with a descriptive catalogue of the most desirable to 
| form a collection, their proper soils, modes of propagation, man- 

agement, and references to botanical works in which they are 
| figured. Also, the proper treatment of ficwers in rooms, and 
| bulbs in water glasses. Second edition. 
A Treatise on the culture and management of Fruit Trees; 
|in which a new method of pruning and Training is fully des- 
cribed. To which is added, a new and improved edition of 
“Observations on the Diseases, Defects, and Injuries, in all 
kinds of Fruit and Forest Trees ;” with an account of a Partic- 
| ular Method of Cure, published by order of government. By 
Willian Forsyth, F.A.S and F'S.A., gardener to his Majesty at 
Kensington and St. James’s, Member of the AEconomical So- 
ciety at St. Petersburgh, &c. &c. The seveuth edition, cor- 
rected, with additions of new Fruits, and references to their fig- 
ures; also a calendarial index. ‘ 

The Florist’s Directory,a Treatise on the Culture of Flowers 
to which is added, a Supplementary Dissertation on Soils, Ma- 
nures, &e. By James Maddock, Florist. A new edition, im- 

roved; with notes. and an appendix on the culture of the Dab- 
ia, Chrysanthemum, Lobelia, and ‘Tree Mignionette. By Sam- 
uel Curtis, Editor of Lectures on Botany , &c. 

Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis : or, an Account of the Re- 
sults of Experiments on the Produce and Nutritive Qualities o! 
different Grasses and other Plants used as the food of the more 
valuable domestic animals: Instituted by John, Duke of Bed- 
ford. Tilustrated with numerous figures on the plants and seeds 
upon which these experiments have been made, and practica! 
observations on their natural habits, and the soils best adapted 
to their growth ; pointing out the kinds most profitable for per- 
manent pasture, irrigated meadows, dry or upland pasture, and 


| the alternate husbandry ; eo ae with the Discriminating 


Characters of the Species and 
F.L.S. F.ELS. Third edition. 
Sweet’s Hortus Britannicus: or, a Catalogue of Plants culti- 


arieties, By George Sinclair 


history, biography and travels, with advantage, and j vated in the gardens of Great Britain; arranged in natural or- 


thereby qualify her, not only for a general inter- 


ers. 
A Concise and Practical Treatise on the Growth and Culture 


course with the world, but to be an agreeable com- | of the Carnation, Pink, Auricula, Polyanthus, Ranunculus, Tu- 





panion for a sensible 
knowledge, may be 


, in some instances, a \ 
general acquaintance with tbe first principles of' 


To these branches of | lip, Hyacinth, Rose, and other flowers; including a Disserta- 


tion on Soils and Manures, ard containin 
most esteemed varieties of each flower. 
Florist. ‘Third edition. 


catalogues of the 
y Thomas Hogg; 
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